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THE REV, LLOYD P, HENDERSON 


who was shot while travelling 
in Manchuria on October 16th, 1932. 


(See page 263) 
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Personal Evangelism and the Korean Church 


M. B. STOKES 


A ama VENTY-FIVE years back perhaps the 
Be most remarkable characteristic of the 
cu Korean Church was its zeal for lead- 
ing men to Christ. Certainly this 
was what made the deepest and most lasting 
impression upon my own mind when IJ arrived 
in Korea a quarter of a century ago. The 
whole Church seemed to be literally on fire 
with zeal for witnessing for Jesus. I cannot 
now recall any exceptions to this. Some had 
more zeal than others, but all of the Christians 
seemed to have at least a measure of this 
passion for souls. 

The preacher of those days went about over 
the country with a little pack of books on his 
back, and a copy of the New Testament and a 
little red hymn-book in his vest pockets. 
Often he covered long distances in the course 
of a day’s travel, but he made it a rule to take 
time to deliver a bit of a Gospel message to 
every man he met in the road, and often he 
would turn aside into a village, find a good 
place for gathering a crowd, pull out the 
hymn-book and sing until the people as- 
sembled. Then the New Testament would be 
taken out and a few verses read. Then 
followed the bit of a message. It was not so 
much a discourse as a personal appeal to the 
listeners. There were perhaps many imper- 
fections in it but one thing was never miss- 
ing ; the simple, plain, definite witness for 
Jesus. Over and over again he would tell 
the simple story of what Jesus had done for 


ing while I was resting. 


him. 

Nor was this preaching confined to the 
roadside. At the end of the day, if the preach- 
er found himself in a village where there was 
no church or group of Christians, tired though 
he might be after the long journey of the 
day he could not rest until he had given his 
message to the men who shared the room in 
the inn with him for the night. His voice 
could be heard sometimes for hours witness- 
ing, exhorting, and pleading. 

I still hold in memory a vivid picture of 
those days. After a long day’s journey I had 
retired for the night in a little room at a way- 
side inn. Nearby was the larger room into 
which one of the preachers had gone for rest. 
As I lay upon my cot I could hear distinctly 
the sound of his voice as he offered salvation 
in the name of Jesus to the men who were 
sharing his quarters with him. A feeling of 
shame came over me. Why had I gone to 
rest so early ? The preacher had walked all 
day, while I had ridden. He must have been 
far more tired than I was, but he was preach- 
Like Paul at Troas 
he continued his discourse far into the night, 
and the last thing I heard before falling asleep 
was the sound of his voice pleading with 
those men to come to Christ. 

This evangelistic spirit was widely manifest 
among the church membership. It was a re- 
gular thing in those days for the people to 
pledge themselves to give so many days each 
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year to preaching from house to house. 
Evangelistic groups were organized to preach 
in non-Christian villages. Many new churches 
were organized in this way. In addition to this 
special work it was the general practice of the 
Christians to use every opportunity to speak a 
word for Jesus. The women washing clothes 
on the bank of the little stream would quietly 
give their testimony to their companions, 
Farmers laboring in the fields would speak a 
word to their fellow laborers. Travelers on 
the trains would deliver their simple Gospel 
messages to their fellow travelers. 

Missionaries, too, in those days were full of 
zeal for doing personal work. Most of them 
made itarule to lay hold of every oppor- 
tunity of presenting the claims of Christ. 

No wonder that the Church grew in numbers 
rapidly. We try to explain our lack of any 
substantial growth in these days by referring 
to the leakage in membership. There was 
plenty of leakage twenty-five years ago, but 
the increase each year was so large that it 
took care of the leakage, and left a large 
number to be added to the church rolls. 

The Church in Korea today has lost, to a 
large extent, her early zeal for witnessing. 
There are exceptions. Individuals may found 
here and there who have as much zeal for per- 
sonal work as any of the Christians of twenty 
five years ago. There are some churches, 
too, still pervaded with the evangelistic spirit. 
But it is a fact that the Church as a whole 
has largely lost the passion for souls. And 
what is true of the Church is also true, toa 
large extent, of the missionaries as well. 

Some time ago a friend of mine, a preacher 
who has never lost his evangelistic spirit, was 
doing a bit ot personal work on a railway 
train. After a while aman sitting a bit apart 
from the group of listeners that had gathered 
about my friend said: “Have believers in 
Jesus commenced to preach again ?”’ 

In most of the churches of Korea no longer 
are collections of preaching ‘bands organized 
to carry the message of the Cross to non- 
Christian villages. The voice of testimony is 


silent in the fields, on the trains, and down by 
the streams where the women still paddle 
away at the week’s washing. A spirit of 
lethargy, so far as personal witnessing for 
Christ is concerned, seems to have settled 
down over the Church. One can write 
“Ichabod” over the doors of most of the 
churches in Korea today, for itis a sad fact 
that the early glory of the Korean Church 
as a mighty personal working Church has 
departed. 

Many reasons may be given for this condi- 
tion. One of them is the fact that in recent 
years other interests have usurped the place 
of prominence in the thinking of the church 
leaders. The Church today is concerning 
herself far more over the solution of various 
problems than with the practical work of 
soul winning. Much is being said about the 
financial problem, the problem of the young 
people, the educational problem, and the rural 
problem, but very little about plans for mak- 
ing use of the potentiality of the Church as a_ 
centre for life-saving through personal evan- 
gelism. Twenty-five years ago the Christ- 
ians in Korea were sold on the proposition 
that the main work of the Church was that of 
saving men for God and eternity. Now we 
seem to think that our main work is that of © 
improving living conditions. 

And yet it is a fact that the opportunity for 
personal evangelism is as great today as it 
ever was in Korea. Never have the people 
on the outside of the Church been more open 
to the Gospel message than they are now. 
We are living in days when men and women 
are thinking seriously of problems of life and 
eternity. They are ready to give serious 
thought and careful consideration to the 
claims of Jesus upon them. One can geta 
respectful hearing for the Gospel message in 
any group of Koreans today. The people of 
Korea generally, particularly the young peo- — 
ple have largely, at least in their thinking, 
repudiated the ancient religions of the land. 
So far as religion is concerned they have today 
a more open mind perhaps than ever in the 
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history of the people. The door of oppor- 
tunity for personal evangelism is wide open. 

And because of this fact the need for 
earnest, efficient preaching of the Gospel to 
individuals is most urgent. The people of 
Korea are standing at the parting of the ways. 
Having turned their back upon the old re- 
ligions, they stand, unconsciously most of 
them, at the place where two ways open out 
before them. Christianity and Atheism are 
contending for the ascendency in Korea 
today. Which road Korea’s peuple will take 
will depend, largely, under God, upon how 
the Church meets her responsibility in this 
critical hour. 

The forces of Materialism and Atheism are 
not at rest. A systematic propaganda is 
carried on by Russian Bolshevists. The people 
of Korea are at this time peculiarly susceptible 
to such influence. The materialistic spirit of 
the age is on the side of Atheism, and the 
reckless way in which science is taught in 
high schools is making the young minds re- 
ceptive to the pernicious teachings of the 
Bolshevists. And, as mentioned above, the 
fact that the young people of more or less 
education have so largely given up any real 
believe in the old religions has taken away 
from them a powerful restraining influence. 
Already Materialism has gained many thous- 
ands of adherents among the young people of 
Korea. 

This is the battle-ground. The fight is on in 
this land between Christianity and Atheism. 
The question of all questions here now is: 
Will Korea become Christian or Atheistic ? 
Surely the answer to this question will depend 
upon what the Church does in the next few 
years. 

At such a time as this the Church should 
gird herself for the battle. There is no time for 
trifling. The great task of the Church in 
Korea today is to present Christ to the people. 
Less important things should be put in the 
background, and the whole body of Chris- 
tians, in loyalty to Jesus, should again take up 
the task of witnessing for Him. I am in- 


terested in all phases of religious activity, but 
I am convinced that the crying need at this 
time is for a wave of personal evangelistic 
zeal to sweep over the Church. 

And the Church can be sure of success, in 
spite of all of the forces of Materialism and 
Atheism, if she will but become a witnessing 
Church again, for she can be sure of a power- 
ful ally in the heart of every individual. After 
all, manisareligious animal. Atheism and 
Materialism can never satisfy the needs of the 
human heart. There is deep down in the soul 
of every man a longing for the living God, and 
men will come to Him whenever the Gospel of 
Christ is presented in simplicity under the 
power of God’s Spirit. 

There is a dangerous tendency in the 
Church today that ought to be met and dealt 
with. Even where there is some active ef- 
fort being put forth to do something for the 
masses of non-Christians around us often 
there is no real success because Christ is not 
the center of the message. His Gospel is not 
preached at all, or if mentioned it is only re- 
ferred to casually, without any definite em- 
phasis upon it. The so-called social gospel, 
which is certainly not the Gospel of Christ, 
has become in many quarters the subject of 
what little preaching is being done today. It 
is true that the Church does have a message 
for humanity along the line of the bettering of 
social conditions, but thisis only a side line, a 
by-product. The great message of the Church 
in all ages, to all men, is the good news of 
salvation from sin. Jesus was deeply interest- 
ed in relieving the sufferings of men, but His 
great message was: ‘‘Go, and sin no more.” 
The Church has a responsibility here. There 
are movements outside of the Church for the 
betterment of living conditions, but the 
Church alone has been entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of presenting a Savior to a world 
upon which the awful blight of sin is resting. 
The world is starving today in its need of the 
One who said: “I am the Bread of life.” And 
the Church is in danger of offering only a 
stone. Let us give our witness in no uncer- 
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tain terms to Jesus as the only one who can sonal evangelism, so wide-spread over the 
save from sin. Korean Church, in those days followed a sea- 

Finally, how can we stir up in the Korean son of Pentecostal times in Korea. First the 
Church the spirit of evangelism again? This Spirit fell upon the Church, and then came 
is our problem, the problem of the mission- the passion for souls. We need a fresh Pente- 
ary as wellas of the Korean leader. I shall cost in Korea today. Again she must go 
attempt only a few suggestions. First, Ido through the purifying fire of the Holy Ghost. 
not believe that a mere plan or program, how- Along with the Church in other lands, the 
ever well worked out, will doit. Do not mis- Church in Korea has become worldly-minded. 
understand me. A good plan and a good More thought and attention are given to tem- 
program will help a great deal. I believe poral and material things than to the concerns 
this, and I am whole heartedly behind the pre- of God’s Kingdom. Far too much time is taken 
sent plan for the Evangelistic Campaign in put in considering the questions : ‘What shall 
Korea. But I am sure that it willtake more I eat, what shall I drink, and wherewithal shall 
than a program to bring about a stirring up of I be clothed?” The need is for such a work 
the spirit of evangelism in our midst. Jesus of the Spirit among us as will cause us to 
had a pian for His disciples. He outlined it for “Seek first God’s kingdom and His righteous- 
them, but He knew that the making of the ness’? so that He may be able to take care of 
plan was not enough. Hence He commanded our other needs. 
them not to start upon the work outlined for This baptism of Divine fire seems always to 
them until they were endued with power from come in answer to prayer. This was true of 
on ‘high. They followed His suggestion and Pentecost and it was true of the Korean 
waited in Jerusalem for Pentecost. Then Church of twenty-five years ago. If we can 
they went out to witness for Him in such a, but commence to pray afresh Pentecost will 
way that they literally turned the world of come, and then the Church will be permeated 
their day upside down. I mentioned atthe again with the evangelistic fire that will fit 
beginning of this paper the evangelistic fire her to carry out the program of evangelism so 
that swept over Korea twenty-five years ago wisely planned by her leaders. 

It is a fact of history that the zeal for per- 
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Dedication of the Thomas Memorial Church 
E. M. Mowry 


pax YEARS ago a Thomas Memorial As- 


lear sociation was organized in the Ko- 
Qs rean Presbyterian Church for the 
KS purpose of erecting some memorial 
to the Rev. Robert Jermain Thomas, a mission- 
ary to China of the London Missionary Society, 
and an agent of the National Bible Society of 
Scotland, who was killed a short distance be- 
low the city of Pyengyang when the boat, the 
“General Sherman,” on which he had taken 
passage in an attempt to introduce the Scrip- 
tures into Korea, was attacked and burnt by 
the Koreans in 1866. After several years, 
spent in collecting funds for the memorial, a 
beautiful church building was erected last 
summer on a beautiful site about seven miles 
below the city of Pyengyang, overlooking the 
island where Mr. Thomas lies buried. The 
church is a brick structure with an auditorium 


125 feet by 40 feet and a session room, a 


pastor’s study, and a memorial room, which 
will contain many interesting articles comme- 
moraiing the life and services of Mr. Thomas. 
The church has been built from money raised 
by churches of the different Presbyteries in 
Korea, also gifts from missionaries, from the 
London Missionary Society, and from two 
nephews of Mr. Thomas—Mr. R. C. L. Thomas 
and Mr. B. Percy Rees. The students of the 
Presbyterian Seminary and the Women’s 
Higher Bible School, both of Pyengyang, have 
also contributed as have many friends in 
England, America and Korea. The Bible House 
staff in Seoul provided the pulpit and its 
furniture. The church is a permanent testi- 
mony to the present day generation of the 
sacrifice made by the first Protestant Chris- 
tian martyr in Korea. 

This dedication was held in the afternoon of 
the 14th of September. The General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church was in 
session at that time in Pyengyang and all the 
delegates to the Assembly attended the ser- 


vice as guests of the Memorial Association, A 
beautiful autumn day added much to the plea- 
sure of the occasion and to the impressiveness 
of the ceremony. The text of the first sermon 
that Mr. Thomas ever preached, ‘‘Jesus Christ 
the same yesterday, and today and forever,” 
printed on a panel, hung above the pulpit and 
spoke its silent message to the’crowded house. 
The recital of some outstanding facts in the 
life of Mr. Thomas by Mr. M. W. Oh, who has 
written a small book on his life, stirred the 
hearts of all present to a greater consecration 
to the work of spreading the Gospel of Christ. 

The following inscription is engraved ona 
tablet and placed in the outside wall in the 
front of the buildings: ‘‘To the Glory of God, 
Giver of Salvation through His Son Jesus 
Christ, and in grateful memory of the Rev. 
Robert Jermain Thomas, B.A., an agent of the 
National Bible Society of Scotland, who while 
introducing the Scriptures into Korea, gave his 
life near the spot on which this church is 
erecied. 

“This stone is placed in this church by the 
Directors of the National Bible Society of 
Scotland,1932. 

‘‘The blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the Church.” 

The keys to the building were handed over 
by Dr. Moffett, the President of the Memorial 
Association, to the pastor of the congregation 
that will use the church, which at present 
numbers about 400 persons. 

On behalf of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society Dr. Moffett also presented the pastor 
with a suitably bound Bible for the use of the 
church. 

Special mention should be made of the able 
and unselfish work of the secretary of the 
Memorial Association, Mr. M. W. Oh, in un- 
earthing the particulars connected with the 
visit of the “General Sherman” and her des- 
truction and the death of her crew and 
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the missionary passenger. Very little was 
known alout Mr. Thomas uniil Mr. Oh be- 
gan his investigations, the results of which 
so stirred the Korean Churches that the 
Thomas Memorial Association was organized. 
Teday this beautiful church building is over- 


looking the grave of the first and only Protes- 
tant marytr in Korea. The church will stand 
as an expression of the Korean Church’s 
appreciation of the zeal and motive that 
prompted Mr. Thomas to visit Korea. 


Christmas at Severance Hospital 


Miss EDNA LAWRENCE, R. M. 


aoe tells BLESSED and happy day is 

commemorated in some special way 
every year at Severance Hospital. 
The only thing 1 remember about my 
first Christmas spent at the hospital is the 
singing of the nurses in the hallway outside 
my room (I lived in the dormitory then). I 
don’t think I have ever heard anything that 
has sounded so sweet since or anything that 
made me so glad that I have come to Korea as 
a missionary. For several years afterwards 
the nurses put on the program to which all 
the doctors, workers and their families were 
invited and at which Santa Claus always ap- 
peared before the evening closed. Then the 
staff cutgrew the capacity of the rooms and 
this had to be given up. From that time on 
more time was spent in decorating the hall- 
ways and wards of the hospital. The Chosen 
Christian College generally furnishes the 
avergreens,:the office the trees, and we all help 
to buy materials for decorating the trees and 
wards. It is surprising what the Korean 
nurses can make from a little paper and some 
cotton. Each ward decorates its own tree, 
enlisting the help of some of the artists among 
the doctors and patients, and each tries to 
have a ‘special’ which is kept secret until the 
very last moment, 

Several years ago the student Y. W.C. A. 
made handkerchiefs and paper favors which 
they sold and with the proceeds were able to 
buy seven bags of rice which was given out to 
the people in nearby dug-outs. They had 
been told the day before when to come but 
long before the appointed time the space in 


front of the dormitory was filled with the halt 

the blind, the sick and several lepers. Each 
presented the ticket given to them the pre- 
vious day and went away happy, carrying the 
where-with-all for a Christmas dinner. An- 
other time the graduate nurses bought some 
simple remedies and went to a village beyond 
the East Gate where they visited every house, 

giving out the medicines as needed and telling 
the Christmas story. 

Last year the following program was follow- 
ed out; on Christmas eve a simple but effec- 
tive service was held in the dormitory for the 
nurses and the final touches put on the decora- 
tions. Then at four o’clock, (or was it at two,) 
the nurses sang at the different homes on the 
compound. At six all the nurses, dressed in 
uniform, met in front of the dormitory in 
readiness to sing in the hospital. Each was 
given a lighted candle and then they formed a 
procession with the foreign nurses, the gradu- 
ates and the three classes of students. They 
began singing and made their way first to the 
space in front of the Isolation Ward where a 
hymn was sung and then entered the main 
hospital through the kitchen door. They 
stopped a minute to sing especially for the 
kitchen force, who were busy getting the 
special food ready for the many patients, 
doctors and nurses whom they feed every day. 
Then on past the internes’ rooms and into the 
wards. All the doors of the rooms were 
opened and the patients looked on in interest 
and wonder, 

Some didn’t know the meaning of it ull, as it 
was their first contact with Christians at 
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Christmas time. We walked down the length 
of the hallway singing and then sangone 
hymn standing still in each ward. This 
took us up to breakfast time and we sep- 
arated for this and then met afterwards for 
the regular chapel service before going on 
duty. At nine o’clock our house servants 
and the dormitory women came to our house 
for the tree and their prayer service. This is 
always one of the best services of the day for 
us and we truly felt, “Blest be the tie which 


binds our hearts in Christian love.” About ten 
o’clock the gifts were distributed to the pa- 
tients in the hospital. These consisted mostly 
of Gospels and greetings for the adults and 
toys for the children. After this we were 
free to look more carefully over our own gifts 
and greetings from friends far and near and 
to meditate on the wonder and preciousness 
of the One who will always be the best 
of Christmas gifts. 


A Letter from a Two Year Old 


DEAR FRIEND: 

_ Two years! Can it be possible that nearly 
half our first term has slipped away? This is 
our fourth semi-annual letter, in which I hope 
to give you a general idea of the work we 
are trying to accomplish in this land. From 
previous letters you probably have a good 
idea of conditions here and some conception 
of the problems we are meeting. Conse- 
quently I will try not to make this a repetition 
of the other communications. 

Even though we have been here a consider- 
able length of time yet every once ina while 
we wonder if it isn’t alla dream and that we 
shall soon wake up to find ourselves going about 
our former tasks in America as usual! Life 
still seems so different here. I’m afraid life in 
America will appear rather drab and standardi- 
zed compared with what we experience here. 
For instance, come with me as I go and 
try to buy a certain article. First we come to 
a Korean store. The proprietor and employees 
are dressed in white, including white rubber 
shoes, and perhaps the old man will have his 
hair tied in a top-knot. He bows rather stiffly 
but when I find that he doesn’t have what I 
wish we leave and go to a Japanese concern. 
Here the costume is radically different, as you 
well know. Everyone is wearing kimonos and 
clogs (wooden shoes). They bow very pro- 
fusely and try to speak what little English 
they know mixed with some Korean they 
have picked up. Being unsuccessful here we 


next visit a Chinese establishment. The 
Chinese are great linguists and here someone 
speaks English quite acceptably. Their cos- 
tume is again quite different from that of the 
other people we have visited. We notice that 
they are wearing silk jackets and trousers of 
white linen usually. Slippers constitute their 
foot-wear. Probably we will find what we are 
looking for by this time. Where in America 
can you obtain such conditions as we experi- 
ence here every day? Can you blame me for 
continually marvelling at life as we see it here? 
It is very interesting just to walk down any 
street and watch the crowds of people 
belonging to these three most fascinating 
nationalities. 

Last week the language school for mission- 
aries opened for the Fall term and we did not 
go. Why? Because we are suppose to have 
finished all the work they offer at this time. 
This gives one a rather peculiar feeling and 
we are reminded that school days are passing 
and that we must assume more of our respon- 
sibilities. It was a great pleasure to attend 
language school and meet the new mission- 
aries from many other missions, but on the 
other hand it is a greater pleasure to feel that 
after two years we are really getting down to 
work. Please do not get the idea that we 
have mastered the Korean language! Far 
from it. From the time one arrives on the 
field until he leaves (no matter how long that 
period may be) it is necessary to constantly 
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study and keep up with the new developments 
in the language. One never feels that ‘he 
knows it all’, The language comes easier to 
some people than to others but I have yet to 
hear one say that he thought it was easy. It 
is much more difficult than I had anticipated 
but gradually every one gets a working know- 
ledge of it and by so doing becomes so much 
more efficient in His service. 

As you know, since coming to Korea I 
have been especially interested in the teach- 
ing of English to college students and business 
men and women. Thousands of the latter are 
not being reached by the church and I believe 
we are making some very valuable contacts. 
An English night school, “The English In- 
stitute, ’’ has been established at which we 
teach English and English typewriting. We 
have Chinese, Japanese and Koresns among 
our student body, which at this time numbers 
less than fifty, but there is every indication 
that the numbers will increase. We have 
teachers, bankers, doctors, dentists and col- 
lege students. It isa real joy to teach people 
who are very anxious to learn. Every night 
we have a chapel service at which the Story is 
told and it is most stimulating and refreshing 
to note the interest and attention they show. 

I am teaching two English Bible Classes on 
Sunday and also hold an English church 
service for the above group. We have 
different speakers each Sunday who bring 
some very challenging messages. Many of 
our students are university graduates and al- 
though they have studied the history and 
philosophy of religions yet few of them have 
the real experience of Christ in their hearts 
It is this that we came to give. 

Since writing my last semi-annual letter a 
great event has taken place. On May 6th 
1932, ason was born! Unless you live in the 
Orient you can’t possibly imagine the real im- 
portance of this event. Of course, it was the 


most important event in our lives but to an 
Oriental it means even more, if that is pos- 
sible. They celebrate by banquets, holidays, 
etc. When a daughter is born, nothing like 
that occurs. Even yet the girl baby is some- 
what looked down upon in some quarters. 
Tradition, you know, is a most difficult thing 
to eradicate. The baby is getting along just 
fine. We had him at Wonsan Beach ali sum- 
mer and he seemed to thrive there. It would 
have been nearly impossible to stay in Seoul 
during the rainy season. The Koreans take a 
great interest in him as foreign babies are 
rare in this part of the world. He is a fine 
boy and although all sorts of diseases are 
rampant here so far he has been very healthy. 
We must take every precaution and our prayer 
is that he may not be called upon to suffer as 
we have seen some of the Korean children do. 

As time goes on, I increasingly feel that I 
am just where He would have me be. If you 
have experienced this feeling you know just 
what Iam talking about. To represent the 
Church at home by showing these people ‘the 
Light of the World’ in a convincing way, I 
feel is my mission. Emerson said: ‘The 
name of Jesus is not so much written as 
ploughed into the history of the world.” Kir- 
by Page, in a new book called :“The Person-. 
ality of Jesus” says, “Literature, science, art, 
architecture, music, philosophy, ethies, and re- 
ligion have been profoundly affected by streams 
of influence which flowed from the Nazarene 
carpenter. Sixty thousand volumes have 
been written in an attempt to explain Him.” 
I feel that my work is to help explain Him 
so that many may come to know Him as 
their Saviour. Will you, by your prayers and 
efforts, help us in our work? If there is any 
phase of the work in which you are interested 
do not hesitate to write about it. We shall be 
delighted to hear from you. 

GERALD C, SPEIDEL. 
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“Christian Education in Japan’ 


Being the Report of a Commission Representing 
The National Christian Council in Japan, The National Education Association of J apan, The Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America and The International Missionary Council. 


from some reviews on the book 

Christian Education in Japan,which 
“we wey is the official report of the Educa- 
tional Commission composed of Japanese and 
American members who recently made a 
study of the whole field of Christian Education 
in the Japanese Empire. The matter is of 
such importance, and the report and its ap- 
pendices are so informing, that we advise all 
our readers, whether engaged in educational 
work or not, to secure a copy, for it deals with 
an essential part of the whole Christian cam- 
paign. In the reviews which follow in this 
issue certain particular aspects are discussed 
by those who are experts in their several 
lines ; it is our intention to give a few com- 
ments of a more general character. 

A General Review 

“There are two main points which the report 
brings out clearly. Firstly, there is a definite 
limited field for Christian Education in the 
Empire of Japan under certain specified condi- 
tions ; secondly, these conditions are as yet to 
a large extent unfulfilled. 

“What then is the place of Christian Educa- 
tion in a country whose educational system is 
possibly the best organized and most com- 
prehensive in the world, asystem enjoying 
such a prestige that Christians themselves, in 
nine cages out of ten, prefer to consign their 
children to its care rather than send them to 
a ‘mission school?’ The answer to this vital 
question is very largely supplied by Dr. Nitobe 
in his illuminating chapter on ‘The system of 
government education.’ In the educational 
system of Japan “the value of human conduct 
being gauged by its utility and subserviency 
to the well-being of the State, man is viewed 
as an instrument of an organized body, and 


“CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN JAPAN’’ The Re- 
port of a Special Commission. Price ¥ 8.50, Order 
from the C. L. S. of Korea, Seoul. 
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hence partriotism and loyalty head the list of 
virtues. They stand higher than such com- 
mon place virtues as honesty and kindness.... 
As to girls....the ideal which should allure 
them in well doing is domesticity. They are 
seldom told of the larger and deeper virtues 
required of a human being... In the scheme 
of ‘national ethics’ there should be nothing 
greater or higher than the state.” Then the 
writer sums up with the pregnant remark 
“‘Character-building is a factor which has been 
neglected in our modern pedagogical system.’’ 
In the affairs of State, in the direction of 
whose welfare the present educational system 
is bent, this lack has never been more patent 
than at the present time. Thoughtful 
Japanese on all hands are commenting on the 
lack of men of character to steer the barque 
of state through the present troubled waters. 
There is no certainty of disinterested service, 
or where it exists it is all too often attended 
by faults which largely nullify its value. 


“Under stich conditions nobody can dispute 
the need for education, which has as its centre 
‘the training of Christian character.” That 
such an ideal is not merely academic is shewn 
in the Report by the interesting fact that in 
schools having departments of commerce, des- 
pite the economic depression, it is found pos- 
sible to place nearly all the graduates, due ‘to 
the fact that business houses are coming to 
have confidence in the graduates of Christian 
colleges because they are men of character.’ 


“The Report makes two suggestions. First- 
ly that a serious attempt should be made to 
secure an adequate endowment, so that it 
may be possible to escape from the present 
impasse as to numbers. Secondly, the Com- 
mission makes the daring suggestion that 
some schools “might render a conspicuous 
service to the Empire by foregoing govern- 
ment registration, and, in a somewhat inde- 
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pendent way, demonstrate the possibility of 
educational methods on somewhat more liber- 
al lines.’ The adventurous nature of this ex- 
periment is one which should make a great 
appeal to Christian educationists.” 

W. H. MURRAY WALTON. 


Men’s Education 


A. The Middle Schools. The Report of the 
Commission on Christian Education in Japan, 
after giving the very able sketch of govern- 
ment education written by Dr. Nitobe, begins 
with the Christian middle schools. 

The Report recommends remedies. First of 
all they must become superior schools that 
will challenge the respect of the public; and, 
secondly, they should become pioneers in the 
introduction of better educational methods,— 
demonstration schools being suggested, which, 
breaking away from the government system, 
would show to other Christian schools, and 
also to government education, what a modern 
school really should be. 

However, both of these propositions are 
somewhat aside of the mark. Under the dis- 
advantages and handicaps with which Chris- 
tian education for boys and young men has to 
battle it is almost impossible to develop 
schools of outstanding superiority; the best that 
‘ean probably be achieved is a place of gen- 
uine respect alongside of the better govern- 
ment schools. And as for breaking away from 
the government system, it is as a matter of fact 
impracticable for boys’ schools. Moreover, it 
will not be long before the government 
schools will be on the newer educational 
methods of their own initiative, as was evi- 
denced quite recently by the proceedings of 
the annual conference of middle school prin- 
cipals held in Tokyo. The best that the Chris- 
tian Schools can do for their own future is to 
realize to the highest possible degree their 
spiritual mission. 

B. The Christian Colleges for Young Men. 
The Report refers with regret to the fact that 
the scope of the work done in these institu- 
tions is almost entirely confined to prepara- 
tion for business, or for the teaching of 


English and commercial subjects in secondary 
schools, and advocates a more adequate cover- 
ing of the field of education, including espe- 
cially teacher training in more subjects. More- 
over, effective training for Christian leader 
ship, aiming at raising up men of definite Chris- 
tian faith, strong personality, and clear convic- 
tions of life, is rightly advocated. Finally, 
the pronouncement of the Report upon the 
pressing problem of endowments could not be 
better put. It is very strong and very timely. 

C. The Union Christian University. Final- 
ly, in order that Christianity may make its 
true national contribution a Christian univer- 
sity ranking with the imperial universities is 
essential. “Japan is at the cross-roads.” She 
has sacrificed much of her ancient culture 
and moral idealism and is “in danger of being 
crushed by her new materialism.”’ She needs 
a new leadership, which Christianity should 
supply. But such leadership can be nurtured 
only in an institution of learning of the 
highest rank. 

Z. DEMURA AND D. B. SCHNEDER. 


Education for Girls and Women 


The survey of women’s education gives full 
credit to the unique value of mission schools 
for girls when education for women was in its 
pioneer stages in Japan. It recognizes the 
fairly extensive work that Christian girls’ 
schools are doing at the present time. (Its 
statistics for Christian girls’ schools are those 
of the National Christian Education Associa- 
tion, hence cover only Protestant schools. If 
the Roman Catholic schools were included, 
the showing would be considerably increased). 
It characterizes the present as a critical period 
for Christian education, and outlines in sixty- 
five recommendations under thirteen main 
heads those policies that it feels would bring 
the past to fullest fruition and meet the 
exigencies of present demand and future op- 
portunity with a well planned strategy. 

Three things emerge from a study of the 
Report and its recommendations, as the 
fundamental requirements for Christian schools 
in the minds of the surveyors: (1) A vital and 
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creative Christian spirit ; (2) up-to-date educa- 
tional methods ; (3) and economic efficiency in 
administration and policies. 
CHARLOTTE B. DE FORSET. 
HEIJI HISHIMURA, 


Theological Education. 


The work seems to have been left to the 
colleges and the Commission. Coupling the 
personnel of the Commission with the restrict- 
ed area of study we might revive the title of 
the report somewhat as follows:- “A study 
of certain theological Colleges in Japan by a 
mixed group of Japanese and American educa- 
tionalists, none of whom were theologians.”’ 

In studying the report and criticising it, 
therefore, three considerations should be kept 
in mind :— 

1. Itis the report of a study of restricted area 
of theological study in the Japanese Empire. 

2. It is a report based on a comparison of 
American and Japanese ideals; it omits all 
mention or idea of European ideals. 

3. Though compiled with the assistance of 


the deans of thirteen Theological Colleges, 
and interviews with professors, students and 
pastors, it is the work of a General Educational 
Commission, not of a Theological Commission. 

The Commission recommends that in the 
Preparatory course the student should be 
given ‘‘a broad cultural foundation in the 
physical and biological sciences, the social 
services, the arts’; that in the Regular 
course there should be sufficient emphasis “on 
religious education, social service, rural life, 
comparative religions, worship, church admin- 
istration, and homiletics, particularly practical 
preaching.” The students are to be given 
opportunity to develop “the co-operative spir- 
it, resourcefulness, initiative, ability to solve 
problems, mastery of the scientific method, 
ete.” To this end it is recommended that “‘the 
Regular Course should seek to reduce the 
Over-emphasis now placed on language, bibli- 
cal and systematic theology studies.” 

S. HEASLETT. 


EDITOR’S NOTE. We are indebted to the ‘‘Japan 
Christian Quarterly” for the extracts from Reviews 
that appear in the above article. 


The Seasons in Korean Life 
Mrs. R. K. SMITH 


& ON’T WORRY! We do not mean to 
I.) talk of climate as such, for we do not 

| care to compete with localities such 
og as Grant’s Pass and its slogan ‘‘It’s 
the Climate” or the various ‘‘ Sunshine Cen- 
ters” or the rainless Yuma of Arizona. It is 
enough that we have all these wonderful con- 
ditions—and then some! The perfect spring, 
with its almost imperceptible advance from 
the first budding anemone to the full glory 
of the lavish fruit-tree blossoms, the purple 
clouds of wisteria and iris; a short hot summer 
when things grow as you watch them; a tropi- 
cal rainy season, accurate in every detail 
though staged in a land within hailing distance 
of “The Frozen North’; autumns clear and 
crisply beautiful; winters cold with plenty of 
snow and ice in the northern half but seldom 
a hint of a blizzard—what more could you ask 


of one small country ? 

Can we discover how these seasons have 
woven their threads down into the heart life 
of the people, into their songs and poetry and 
superstitions ? The poetical way the Koreans 
speak of the seasons and the attributes they 
give to the months open the door to the Korean 
soul a wee crack—‘‘Fleeting January,” “Slow 
May,” “Lazy July,” ‘‘ Puffy September ’’ and 
‘*Sere October. ” 

Fortunes are told by the season one likes 
best, surely a better way than our childish 
button counting, especially when the old cos- 
tume of the land was tied on, with at most, two 
buttons of amber so that ‘ Rich man, poor 
man ” would have been the extent of the tale. 
If one likes spring best one will be rich, for 
the legend runs, ‘‘The four quarters of 
the lotus pond are full of water,’ If summer 
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is the choice, high official position will be The willow catkin bears the vernal blush of summers’ 
yours, for “ The summer clouds are piled high 4?¥" 


like glorious mountain peaks.” If one loves 
the autumn, he will be famous as ‘‘ The rich 
autumn moon shines over all the earth.”’ Or 
if one turns to stern winter, great size and 
noble character wil! result because ‘‘ On the 
mountain pass in winter the only green thing 
is the majestic pine.’’ 

Although the land is not the people, just as 
the body is not the person, yet both land and 
body have much to do with the spirit which 
tenants them; and climate is as the air we 
breathe which vitalizes our bodies or poisons 
and depresses our energies. The Korean is 
lifted to artistic heights by his love of beauti- 
ful scenery and his basking in the joys of the 
varied “climates” which are his chiefest 
treasures. Who has not seen a white robed 
figure sitting motionless for hours before some 
masterpiece of that greatest of all landscape 
painters, Dame Nature? A jagged ridge 
against a cloud-flecked sky, a waterfall and a 
few twisted pines, and over them all the play 
of -light and shade and misty gleams. Little 
wonder that a soul is touched. 


In crystallizing these scenes for other ages 
Korean artists have put the very essence of 
nature in mellow colors on long silken scrolls‘ 
or the paper of many leaved screens, Jand- 
scapes of the seasons being shown in series. 
It is always a marvel that so much beauty can 
be captured by so few lines. As one can easily 
guess, the Diamond Mountains have lent their 
fantastic charm to many a painting, but a 
gnarled old pine or a feathery bamboo are just 
as potent in awakening artistic talent. 


But more than all the ‘‘Seasons” are at 
their best in song. Our first translation is 
culled from the January, 1906, ‘‘ Korea Re- 
view”: — 

The rivulets of spring o’erflow with sudden showers, 
In the distant summer cloud a magic mountain towers, 


Above the autumn night the frosty moon shines clear, 
Lone on a wintry hill a pine tree standeth drear, 


And this from Mr. Hulbert’s “Passing Of 
Korea ”’ ;— 


When winter’s night is done— 
The oriole that preens herself aloft on swaying bough 
Is summer’s harbinger. 
The butterfly with noisless ful-ful of her pulsing wing 
Marks off the summer hour. 
Quick, boy! my zither! Do its strings accord ? 
well! Strike up, 
For I must sing. 
And here is a more utilitarian conception by 


Annie Adams Baird ;— 


Our God-given native country 
Fertile are its fields and meadows, 
Higher spots we use for tillage, 
Lower spots we use for rice fields ; 
Gentle rains and winds in season, 
Times of peace and year of plenty. 


But perhaps the following free translation 
by Mrs. Baird and Mrs. Becker is the best 
example of the song the seasons have put into 
the heart of the Korean people :— 


Tis 


A SONG OF THE SEASONS 
Spring. 


Willow branches all united, 

By the brookside bending over, 

Red and green, the pretty colors, 

O’er the brink they flash and sparkle. 
Oriole the willow on 

Butterfly the flower within, 

All at once, the instant’s pleasure, 

Seize it, ye who seeking wander. 


Summer. 


In the west the crimson sunset 
Gleams upon the ocean’s bosom ; 
In the village mists of evening 
Lazy floating, all encircling, 
Home the ox-bestriding hind. 
Farmer bending neath his plow, 
Through green meadows, by the rice-fields, 
Tired they saunter, wending homeward. 


Autumn. 


Stranger in the lonely chamber, 

Autumn voices sadly calling, 

Breezes fresh and moonlight glistening, 

High o’erhead the wild goose flying. 
Crickets chirp, ‘‘ Sil, sil, am, ”’ 

Wild geese chant, ‘‘ Kirek, kirek.’’ 

In the room the taper wasteth, 

In the heart reigns melancholy. 


Winter. 


Snow, so white like silver rice grains, 
Swirling fills the earth and heavens, 
Storms of wind like raging billows, 
Set the earth and sea a trembling, 
Bamboo limbs are swishing, swishing, 
Pine tree forests, surging, surging, 
A thousand years of cherished virtue,— 
He is not who can oppress thee, 
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“Lest We Forget” 


R. C. CoEN 


Greater Things: 


‘* And greater works than these shall ye do”’ 


THEN 


OR A YEAR now month by month we 
have tried to go back and live in the 
“THEN ”’, the beginning days of the 
— missionary enterprise in Korea. We 
have walked with men of great faith, great 
vision, and great deeds ; we have scanned the 
pages of Church history that cannot be sur- 
passed except in the Book of the Acts; we 
have noted the policies, the practices and the 
_ zeal of those men without which the history 
could never have been written; we have felt 
that we were on holy ground. 

We have been proud of those who have 
gone before us; we have rejoiced in the 
wonderful development of the work; we have 
been thrilled by deeds of valour and records 
of achievement, but we have also been humil- 
jated by the consciousness of our own short- 
comings, we have been grieved by the lack of 
success in our own work and depressed by 
some of the modern tendencies in the work. 
It is weil that we feel al] these things, but the 
purpose of these articles will be realized only 
if we are proud without being boastful; if we 
rejoice without being satisfied ; if we are not 
only thrilled, but also inspired; if we are 
humbled without being weakened; grieved 
without being embittered; and depressed 
without being overcome. 

All that the past can teach us we should 
learn ; all that the past can give us we should 
take; all that the past demands of us we 
should do; but we learn only to practise and 
teach; we take only to use and to give; we 
carry on only to advance and improve; and 
all for the future. Having looked, learned, 
and received, we must “forget the things 
that are behind, and press on toward the 
things that are before”’ believing that the 
best is yet to come. 


Looking Ahead. 
John. 14:12 


NOW 


What are some of the greater things that 
we shall do—we and the Korean Christians 
together ? Why should we try and expect to 
do more and greater things? The answers to 
these questions seem obvious to anyone 
familiar with the field. We have only touched 
the borders of the work of evangelization, as 
our figures have shown from time to time. 
The doors are all wide open in education, in 
social service, and in-religion. The times are 
set for a great awakening to spiritual things. 
We have all the machinery, the organization, 
the equipment, the funds—never so much as 
we desire, but usually all that we really need, 
—hundreds of trained and consecrated work- 
ers, all this here on the field ; we have the 
financial support, the prayers, and the active 
interest and love of the Churches in the home 
lands ; and praise God, we have His promise, 
His help, and His guidance. With so much to 
be done, and so much with which to do it, 
how can we fail ? 

If we come back to first principles, making 
everything in our whole missionary enterprise 
contribute toward our one and only aim, to 
win men to Christ; if we, with the old time 
zeal, give ourselves to the preaching of the 
Word everywhere and all the time; if we 
pray, and believe that God will hear and an- 
swer our prayer; if we yield ourselves wholly 
to the influence of the Holy Spirit ; if we all 
work together in harmony and unity of spirit ; 
IF WE DO THESE THINGS, (and why should 
we not do all of them?) then, and only then, 
shall we see our Churches doubled and trebled 
in size and numbers; make all our institutions 
thoroughly Christian in their personnel and 
influence ; and hasten the coming of the King- 
dom in this part of God’s vineyard. 
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One Christmas Eve 


ELLASUE WAGNER 


©T WAS CHRISTMAS EVE in Korea. 
* The winter had been cold and severe 
and the poor people had suffered 
more than usual because the snow lay 
so long and bleak on the hills. No doubt for 
the same reason old Mr. Tiger had suffered 
many more pangs of hunger than were plea- 
sant. Mother Pat had been sick for several 
weeks, the baby was cross and ill, there was 
no rice and very little millet in the house, and 
these things made Father Pae decide that, 
hard as it was, he would have to make a trip 
to the market-town to get some things for his 
wife and children, and to exchange the fire- 
wood for money with which to buy rice, or 
millet at least, for the latter is the food of the 
poor people during hard times. 

This was a Christian home. There was no 
church building in that neighborhood, and the 
pastor seldom found his way to this remote 
part of his circuit, but there were three 
families living near one another who met for 
services regularly and Mr. Pae was the class- 
leader. 

Namsook, the son of the class-leader, was a 
fine lad. He was twelve years old and a great 
help to his father on the farm, where he 
worked very hard to earn food for the 
many little mouths at his house. Theirs 
was arocky farm on the rough, unfruitful 
sides of the North Mountain, and in the 
winter months Mr. Pae used to cut wood and 
carry it to the market-town about ten miles 
down White Flower Valley. This was a long, 
hard trip even when the faithful oxen carried 
the wood, but very often Mr. Pae carried the 
wood himself because part of the road was so 
narrow and crooked thatin bad weather it 
was very hard for the four-footed friend with 
the load to make the difficult descent of the 
pass. On these occasions it was the custom 
for Namsook to go to the inn at the foot of 
the pass in the evening and take his father’s 
supper of rice and kimchi, to wait. for him 


there and return with him. These were al- 
ways very delighful occasions, for father and 
gon were very close to each other and many 
hours of sweet companionship were theirs as 
they worked together in the fields or woods. 

Farmer Pae was up long before the sun 
brightened the east with its first rays of light. 
He piled his jiggy high with wood and broke a 
path through the latest fallen layer of snow 
and started down the mountain side. Namsook 
followed him to the edge of the pass and as 
they parted said: “Look for me as_ usual, 
father. You will be very tired when you get 
back and I will help carry the bundles home. 
Tomorrow is Christmas Day, you know!’’ 

In the afternoon Mother Pae carefully filled 
the lower part of a queer two-story vessel 
with hot rice, put some pickled cabbage and 
chopped turnip into the upper part, fitted it 
closely together and put on the top. This 
strange looking dinner pail she then tied up in 
a towel, the long ends of which were to be 
tied about the boy’s waist, sash fashion, thus 
leaving his hands free. 

It was going to bea bitter cold night, for 
the setting sun had seemed to set loose the 
wintry winds from the four points of the earth, 
and by the time he reached the trail to 
the valley the snowy stretches of the bleak 
mountain side were swept from all sides by 
such fierce blasts that it was difficult to know 
from which direction it was blowing the 
hardest. 

Almost breathless, he arrived finally at the 
sleepy little village at the foot of the hills and 
made his way to the inn. My, how glad he 
was that father would be with him going 
home! As he entered the great gate and 
started across the courtyard toward the sar- 
ang he noticed that there was no jiggy stand- 
ing there. His father was late. 

The men in the inn began telling stories 
about a tiger that had been seen on the road. 
“My, but I am glad that father is going home 
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with me to night! I wouldn’t cross that pass 
alone to night for anything!” thought Nam- 
sook as he sat and listened by the flickering 
light. 

Then one man said : “Here, boy, are you not 
afraid to go home today? That old tiger is 
just sure to be lurking around the edge of the 
pass.” 

Now that put Namsook in a very hard place 
for he surely was afraid of the tiger and he 
didn’t want to tell a lie; yet he had been 
taught that Jesus was never afraid and that if 
he followed Jesus he too must be brave and 
fearless. So he answered slowly and with 
faltering lips: ‘“The Lord is able to keep me, 
and even though the tiger should get me, he 
could only kill my body. My soul will still 
live. My flesh is afraid, but I know that no 
tiger or no person can harm the real me.” 

Just then attention was drawn to a new- 
comer who came bustling in to the fire. After 
a little he said: ‘‘By the way before I forget 
it, is that Pae’s boy here? Well, your father 
said to tell you that he couldn’t sell his wood 
today and so he couldn’t come back to night 
but you are not to wait for him, and not to 
come tomorrow evening.”’ 

Namsook was shocked and rather stunned 
by this sudden turn of affairs. Such a thing 
had never happened before, he had not sup- 
posed that it could happen, and he was dumb 
with fear and astonishment. The kindly inn- 
keeper saw this and said: “Of course you are 
not going up the pass tonight. We all know 
‘that it is not safe even for a man with a gun. 
But there is plenty of room here and you are 

welcome to a place to sleep.” 

This unexpected kindness recalled the boy 
to his duty. ‘‘Thank you, Mr. Kimm, for your 
kindness, but my mother is all alone, and will 

_be frightened if Ido not go home. She would 
_ be alone on Christmas Day, and she is not well. 
Yes, I must go home. Although my body is 
afraid, God will give me strength todo my 
duty in spite of the tiger,’ and with a respect- 
ful salutation to all he stepped forth into the 
dark shadows of the night. 


That brave heart under the bright red 
jacket was beating like a hammer. It was such 
a long way up that pass! Trembling, he 
climbed on, not looking tothe sides or to the 
rear, and over and over again repeating the 
prayer: “Please, God, keep me and if the tiger 
gets me, help me to remember that he can 
only harm my body.” 

Namsook was convinced that the tiger was 
quite near. Panting and weary he gained the 
last rise toward the summit and going as fast 
as his tired legs could carry him over the 
rough, deep snow drifts, he started for the 
cabin that by now could clearly be seen. He 
could not run, for the harder he tried to 
the deeper he sank into the white snow. It 
was just as you feel in a nightmare when you 
try to run away from some dreadful danger 
and find that you cannot move hand or foot. 
Would he ever make it to the cabin ? 

He could see a form moving among the pine 
trees coming nearer. He felt faint and sick 
and was ready to drop exhausted when he 
heard a crackling sound close behind him as 
though something were breaking the brush. 

‘Mother ! Mother!” he called, “I’m coming, 
open the gate.” 

Just then the old gate swung open witha 
great creaking noise, and he was drawn with- 
in the warm shelter of the tender mother 
arms. Then the heavy gate swung back and 
the clinking of a chain and bolt told of safety 
within. 

The shadowy form among the trees straight- 
ened up and stepped out into the path, re- 
vealing not the tiger but one of the men from 
the inn, who muttered to himself: “That’s 
surely a plucky little chap. I just had to 
come along to see that he got home all right. 
You never can tell what that old mountain 
tiger may do on a night like this.” 

Christmas Day in the Pae household was a 
joyous occasion; father came home in the 
early morning and how proud he was of his 
brave lad when he heard the story of the 
long night trip. The next Sunday found the 
little group of Christians sitting together as 
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usual for worship, but in their midst was a 
new addition to the list. One more man had 
decided to put his trust in God, for said he: 
“The faith that can make a little fellow do 
what he thinks it is right to do, when he is as 


frightened as Namsook was that night, has 
got some strange power to lead a man in the 
right path.’’ 

Can you guess who the new believer was ? 


Seenes from Korean Life 


Mrs, RUTH KNECHTEL 


%=“ANHAT ON EARTH are those wo- 
66¢ : 

men doing down there on the 

river bank pounding with sticks?” 

my visitor from Canada asked as 


wLeoLuw 

we drew near the big bridge. 
“Why, they are doing the family laundry,’’ 
I replied, and by then we were close enough 
to hear the clickety-clack of the sticks against 


the flat stones. ‘Let us stop here and watch 
them while I tell you about it.” We leaned 
against the stone railing of the bridge and 
watched the women passing to and fro, each 
balancing on her head a huge basin piled high 
with clothes. ‘See, first they place their 
burden beside a smooth flat rock and then 
squatting down dip the garments into the 
water and......” 

“But,” interrupted my friend, ‘‘it is cold 
today, how can they work in that icy water ?” 

‘Yes, I never cease to wonder how they can 
stand it, but they do, and at any time of the 
year you may see a group of women washing 
at the side of any stream, even when the 
ice has to be broken to reach the water. Look, 
she has no washboard, but spreads the gar- 
ment out on the rock and beats it with her 
flat, smooth, wooden washing stick. Some of 
them.are using soap and some of them are do- 
ing without. Now she dips it up and down in 
the water and then gives it another beating.’’ 
Just then a coolie, wearing a much soiled suit 
which once was white, passed by. 

“Look at that! Doesn’t it seem foolish for 
the working man to wear white clothes? 
Why it wouldn’t be possible.to get those clean 
down there in that cold water would it? And 
then, too, think of the work it must be for 


their poor wives,’’ said my friend. 

“When I tell you how much work is entailed 
in restoring one of those suits to its former 
state of snow whiteness you will pity the poor 
wives more than ever. I heard someone say 
the other day that a Korean woman spends 
half her life washing clothes,” I replied. ‘The 
first stage is not what you see here at the 
river.” Each suit must first be ripped all 
apart and the cotton padding taken out. (You 
see the .Koreans could never keep warm in > 
that white cotton clothing in winter if it were 
not heavily padded with cotton batting). 
Then it is taken to the river for its initial 
beating ; next it goes back home to be boiled 
in strong lye water; then back to the river 
again for arising and another beating: then 
home again to be dipped in starch and hung 
out in the sun to bleach. This ends the wash- 
ing process but the ironing has yet to be 
done. 

“Before the cloth is quite dry it is brought 
in, each piece is folded up and placed se- 
parately on a rectangular smooth block of 
stone to be ‘ironed.’ The housewife usually 
does this at night after the children are put to 
bed and she is free from other duties. She 
sits on the floor in front of the stone and 
pounds the cloth with round hardwood sticks 
till it has a smooth glossy finish. The rat-a-tat 
of the ironing stick may be heard any evening 
as One passes down the street. Sometimes the 
men of the house call out in complaint that 
they cannot get to sleep. 

‘Now the pieces must all be put together 
again ; this is usually done by hand although 
nowadays some are fortunate enough to have 
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small hand machines. Then after a final pres- 
sing with a charcoal heated iron it is ready to 
be donned by the proud father or son. 

“But we must hurry on for I want to show 
you the kindergarten as well. Today the 
mothers are to be present and there will bea 
special program.” It had already started 
when we arrived and as we passed through 
the outer hall and saw that the lower shelves 
were lined with tiny shoes, while the upper 
ones were filled with the large ones of the 
mothers, we could tell there was a large 
number present. When we entered six little 
girls and six little boys were going through 
one of their exercises, the mothers were seat- 
ed on benches around the walls, and the 
teacher was playing a little organ. We slipped 
in quietly and found a seat at one side. 

“Look,” said my visitor in an amused 
voice, “‘the little girls are all dressed up like 
little women !”” 

“Yes, they do look like little women,”’’ I 
agreed. ‘‘It is the custom in Korea for little 
girls to wear long skirts and waists made in 
exactly the same style as those of the mothers, 
but fashioned of gaudy colored material.” 

My friend was delighted with the colorful 
picture the little tots made—the girls in their 
long silk skirts of bright blue with little waists 
of brilliant pink, yellow, cerise, or green ; the 
boys in long full trousers tied at the ankles 
with colored ribbon, and jackets and waist- 
coats which would vie with Joseph’s coat for 
color. 

The motion songs and exercises were much 
the same as one would see in Canada but 
when the children began to do some of their 
dances my friend looked on in open-eyed 
wonder to see these tiny tots perform with 
such grace and perfection. The rhythmic 
orchestra also greatly interested her. One 
chubby wee chap witha baton in his hand 
climbed upon a chair at the front and then in 


marched the children each with some toy in- 
strument in his hand—horns, drums, cymbals, 
bells. With a sweep of his baton the leader 
motioned the orchestra to be seated. Then 
he began to beat time and on the first beat of 
the second measure he led the orchestra in on 
a perfect attack. We watched with delight as 
he had one section play a few measures, then 
another, and then all together. Then with 
another grand sweep of his baton he stepped 
down and made a low bow to his audience, 
and the orchestra marched out. 

The mothers of course were fairly swelling 
with pride and even the infants tied to their 
backs were peeping around over mother’s 
shoulder to see big brother and sister. 

My friend was very favourably impressed 
with Korean children and remarked on their 
cleanliness and neat appearance. However, 
we saw abig difference between these chil- 
dren and those playing on the streets, most of 
whom were dirty and unkempt. 

The little babies were carried abcut on the 
backs of their sisters as they played; they get 
jerked around a great deal but do not seem to 
mind it. The children are very fond of their 
little brothers and sisters and never seem to 
think it a burden to take care of them. 

The parents are very lenient with their 
children, especially with their sons. The 
baby boy is the lord of the household and he 
need only cry to get what he wants. A 
Korean friend of mine who is well educated 
was talking with me the other day about her 
two years old son’s diet and I gave her 
advice as to what he should have. She told 
me that he is very fond of meat and at one 
meal would eat as many as eight little meat 
cakes which resemble our Hamburg steak ex- 
cept that they are much more highly seasoned. 
When I looked aghast she said, “Oh, but he 
cries for it !”’ 
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Nature’s Meaning to Korean College Students 


Miss MONETA TROXEL 


¥ TRAVELLER in Korea is always im- 
7 | pressed by the unusual beauty of the 
Ch: country. The Koreans describe it as 
Ny 7 a “field of mountains.” There is 
grandeur in these barren ranges, with their 
peaks sharply outlined against the sky. There 
is calmness and repose in their uncluttered 
massiveness. There is deep beauty in the 
lavender shadows, and in the smooth curves 
of pine trees outlining the more genile hills. 
Again, ‘There is always distance, openness, 
sweep, to a Korean view.” One gets the im- 
pression that there is room to live and security 
in the living. 

And yet, as one walks in the village and the 
city streets of Korea and attempts to become a 
part of Korean life, the ugliness appears. 
There is the ugliness of filth and litter and tco- 
crowded living. Rather than spacious security 
in life there is narrowness in experience, in 
thinking, and in resources for enjoyment. 
And there is the worry and anxiety spring- 
ing from poverty which is both material and 
spiritual. Life is apt to be a bleak affair, with 
all too little of uplift and joy. 

Christian living is meant to be an abundant 
living. How may life be made rich and beauti- 
ful for the Korean people in the midst of 
poverty and repression? It was the consider- 
ation of questions such as these which led the 
writer to undertake a study of the nature ex- 
periences of Korean college students, in an 
attempt to determine how Korean lives may be 
made more joyous, more creative, more meah- 
ingful,—in short, more religious, through the 
use of the vast riches of nature which surround 
them. Here are great gifts of God, begging 
to be appropriated by eyes that see and ears 
that hear. How can Korean young people be 
helped to become alive to the beauty of their 
world ? 

A study was made with some one hundred 
and fifty students in Ewha College, Chosen 
Christian College, and the Buddhist College in 


Seoul. The participants were asked to describe — 
the nature experiences which had meant most 


in their lives, and to tell of the feelings which 


accompanied them. Each student contributed — 


several descriptions 


under the headings: | 


Mountains; Water‘ Sky; Trees and Flowers. | 


By an analysis of the material it has been 


possible to determine quite accurately what | 


nature means to this group of young people. 


The attitude most common among these 
students is that of happiness,—pure joy and — 


delight in nature surroundings. One C. C. C. 


senior says, 

When I was on a trip to North Castle mountain, a 
very difficult peak near Songdo, I had a most peculiar 
feeling. There, in unspoiled nature, :untouched by 
man, in the deep mountains and valleys where every- 
thing was clear, my mind became ecstatically joyful. 
A Buddhist student writes : 

When I see a clear stream flowing in the early 
morning, I am filled with delight. 

Another C. C. C. student expresses the su- 
preme joy of achievement : 

When I stand on top of a mountain I feel as though 
T rule the world. As I look down, the broad fields 
seem to nestle between the mountains a thousand ‘‘li’’ 
away. I give a cry of victory. 

Almost all of the students also respond ap- 
preciatively to beauty in nature, in its many 
forms. An Ewha student writes : 

When the skies are high, the winds clean and the 
maple leaves dancing, the waterfall, too, comes danc- 
ing the sky. It is like a cloud bridge hung from 
above, or like silvery threads swaying in the wind. 
Its beauty is beyond description. 

Many students speak of the majesty of 
nature. Others are impressed by the mystery 
and the vastness of mountains, sea and sky. 
A Chosen Christian College junior says, 

Once I stood on a high mountain, everything be- 
low me was coverd with fog and mist. Even the Eas- 
tern Sea, far away, seemed strange and remote. My 
body was above the clouds. I felt indescribable my- 
stery. 

That nature is truly an enriching element in 
the lives of many of these young people is 
quite clear from their descriptions, They find 
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poise and quietness in nature,—among the 
deep mountains, in the silent forests, or along 
the wide sea shore. They find relief from the 
anxieties of life as they stand upon the moun- 
tain-tops and feel themselves to be free and 
courageous. Their ideals are raised through 
their experiences of nature, and they seek for 
nobility and purity. They feel their minds and 
spirits to be broadened, strengthened, re- 
freshed, and cleansed through their contacts 
with nature. Thus far, at least, these Korean 
students seem to be finding in nature a re- 
source for abundant living. 

But there are other attitudes toward nature 
which are not so worthy. There is a vast 
amount of pessimism as to the value of human 
life, and too much tendency to withdraw from 
the responsibilities of living in a difficult world. 
That these attitudes may be directly traced 
to the Buddhistic philosophical background of 
the Orient does not make them more com- 
mendable. The following guotations are typic- 
al of many: 

When the red maple leaves were falling by ones and 
twos, my companion and I went for the first time to a 
stream where the water was seeping through the 
sands. I was filled with scorn and rebellion for this 
secular life of ours. 

As I watch from my window, the dropping of the 
autumn leaves I feel the vanity and fruitlessness of 
human life, which will also fall. 

Alone on a mountain I feel as though I were out of 
this sordid world. I feel as though I should like to 
live for ever in the mountains, in the midst of such 
_ mystery and eternity. 

An analysis of the literature and the customs, 
art and philosophy of Korea, which was made 
for the sake of comparison with the nature 
experiences reported by the students, reveals 
the exceedingly interesting fact that almost all 
of the experiences described by the students 
are typical of the traditional attitudes of the 
Korean people toward nature. It is not felt to 
be too drastic a conclusion to say that neither 
modern education nor the Christian religion 
has, as yet, very sirongly affected the re- 
sponses of this group of Korean young people 
toward nature. 
But there are several hopeful trends : 


1, Only one or two students refer de- 
finitely to the “ wine, women and song’”’ type 
of entertainment which has been traditionally 
connected with the enjoyment of the beauty 
spots in Korea. There is, on the other hand, 
an increasing tendency toward the finding of 
pleasure in wholesome physical exercise, 
sports, excursions and picnics in beautiful 
nature surroundings. 

2. Again, there are very few references to 
the superstitions used by the less sophisti- 
cated peoples to explain the mysteries of 
nature. There is, rather, the beginning of the 
recognition of the scientific explanations of the 
natural world, and also, of the recognition of 
God as the moving force of the universe. In 
the questionnaire used with the college stu- 
dents all references to any religions of nature 
were carefully avoided. It was felt that if the 
religious interpretations of nature were the 
important ones in the minds of the students 
they would be described without the help 
of leading suggestions. Just one third of the 
avowedly Christian students do speak of re- 
ligious feelings in regard to nature. A few 
quotations will show how these young people 
find God in His universe: 

As I look upon the stars I appreciate the wondrous 
skill and technique of the Creator. 

Whenever I look upon a beautiful sunset I spon- 
taneously praise the Creator. 

Whenever I see an especially splendid waterfall I 
think of the mystery of nature. Also I wonder if 
this marvellous nature came here of itself. Surely 
this is the past time of a Creator !! I feel the mys- 
tery of His creative power. 

3. Although the students concur in the 
péssimistie view of life to a large extent, they 
introduce new notes not found in the old 
philosophies. Their emphases on positive 
values in living, on faith in manxind, anda 
desire for service to humanity are only slightly 
less than their pessimisms. The following 


quotations will illustrate these points: 

In the fall I feel that I cannot refuse the ultimate 
unrest of human life. AsI, too, become old will I be- 
come fruitful as these old trees are? Such is my de- 
sire. 

My first thought in the spring is, ‘‘What would hap- 
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pen if men should come into new life in this way ?”’ 

When I see everything in miniature from a moun- 
tain-top, I wonder why people should live in selfishness 
in the world. My mind becomes enlarged, and I want 
to live and give to others. 


Although none of the responses mentioned 
in the fore-going paragraphs are frequently 
found, they are felt to indicate the very paths 
by which nature may be made more meaning- 
ful for the Korean young people of today. 
The popularity of one of the songs in the new 
Korean hymnal attests to the strength of the 
age-old devotions of the Korean people. In 
one short year Korean Christians in every tiny 
church in the country have learned to sing 
lustily, 

A thousand-mile peninsula of silk-embroidered rivers 
and mountains ! 

A garden given by God ! 

In this garden much work awaits. 

Call laborers from far and near, 

Even today we must go forth ! 

Who will answer ? 

To work ! To work ! 

As God commands, to work among our rivers and 
mountains ! 

To work for our beautiful land ! 

‘Wrapped up in the sentiments of this song 
are the vital passions of the Korean people,— 
love of beauty, love of the soil, and love of 
country. Added to this is the Christian pas- 
sion for service,—truly a compelling combina- 
tion. Every religious worker who is seeking 
to enrich the lives of the Korean people might 
well develope the passionate love of nature 
which seems to dwell in every Korean heart, 
linking it to the God” in whom we live and 
move and have our being.” Four lines of 
development may be suggested: 

1. Not many Koreans seem to have a 
scientific appreciation of nature. Knowledge 
is a way to enjoyment. The more we know of 
the marvellous formations of this universe; 
of the growth of living things ; of the inter- 
relationships of the natural world; of the re- 
lations of structure to function and of or- 
ganism to environment,—the more we ap- 
preciate the wonders of nature and the more 
we reverence the Creator of our wonderful 


world. 

2. The appreciation of nature should lead 
to creativity. Many students sing the songs 
of old poets in order to express their joy in 
nature, but very few write poems of ther own, 
Korean art and literature need new life. A 
religious appreciation of nature ought to pro- 
vide the creative energy necessary for such 
productions. Articles on nature are appear- 
ing in the modern Korean magazines, but 
there is need for more writers who will help 
both children and adults to appreciate the 
good, the beautiful and the true in their na- 
tural world. 

3. The appreciation of nature should lead 
to social as well as artistic creativity. Passive 
enjoyment of the beauties of nature is helpful 
in the development of personality, but sharing 
beauty with someone else, or creating it in 
everyday surroundings or in character is 
much more valuable. Planting flowers in a 
barren courtyard or whitewashing the in- 
terior of a dingy church; introducing a child 
to the beauties in the summer skies; bringing 
the beauty of holiness into a disorganized life, 
—these are ways of creating beauty socially. 
We need to share beauty if.it is to live richly 
within our own lives. 


4, Finally, as we study and observe nature 
we come to ever-new and deeper conceptions 
of God. In the ever-changing processes of 
evolution we find God as Ceaseless Creativity. 
In the “wheeling systems” of the universe we 
find the God of Law. In the dependability of 
our world we discover the God of Truth. In 
the never-ending beauty of nature all about 
us we find God, who is the Source of All 
Beauty. 


For Korean young people we could wish 
that all four of these experiences of beauty 
might be deepened and strengthened. But 
most of all, we would that they might be Jed 
into that appreciation of beauty which gives a 
deeper realization of God,and which inspires 
us to change our lives so that we may help to 
bring into existence the best possible world. 
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Lloyd Putnam Henderson 
1895-1932 


BralLOYD PUTNAM HENDERSON was 
bik born in LaGrande, Oregon, August 
Sht., 1895, and was graduated from 
the University of Washington and 
from Princeton Theological Seminary. After 
a year as pastor of the church in Elmer, New 
Jersey, he was appointed to Korea by the 
Foreign Board of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., and with his wife, Helen Mcquilkin 
Henderson, came to Korea in 1920, at which 
time he was but twenty-five years of age. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Henderson were being 
assigned to the station in Manchuria for work 
among the Koreans some felt that such young 
people should hardly be sent to so distant and 
isolated a post. However in February, 1921, 
Mr. Henderson accepted an invitation to go 
and see for himself. For a month he was 
shown the Korean farmers in their homes, the 
faithful and earnest Christians already meet- 
ing in large numbers near Sinpin, and from 
there as far east as Kweidamaotsu. Upon his 
return he expressed his sentiments by saying 
he had made his own decision to enter the 
Manchurian work. This he never regretted, 
and the twelve best years of his life were 
gtven unsparingly to the Koreans in this new 
field. Mrs. Henderson courageously and 
gracefully assented to the project. Their ar- 
rival together in Sinpin was in October, 1921. 
and for two years they lived in the building 
now used as class rooms for the Bible In- 
stitute, while Mr. and Mrs. Cook lived in the 
Bible Institute dormitory. At the time of his 
first visit a Korean pastor said it was unusual 
for one so young to possess such fine judg- 
ment and to grasp the work so readily. 
Lloyd Henderson early showed a liking for 
the work, which had much in it that might be 
called pioneering ; he possessed a free and in- 
dependent spirit and much initiative. He did 
not wait for the work to overtake him. Soon 
after arriving he said to me: “I’ve been 
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grinding at this language so steadily ; aren’t 
there some churches we could visit?” A trip 
was immediately arranged. He always gave 
most diligent and faithful pastoral care to the 
churches assigned to him by the station. He 
attended Presbytery regularly, where he was 
an attentive listener; he always cooperated 
loyally with me in encouraging a balanced 
budget and financial soundness in the work as 
planned by the pastors and elders. He was 
at one time chosen moderator of the Pres- 
bytery. 

Before the separation of the North Man- 
churia Presbytery from our immediate care, 
when it was in a state of transition, made 
several long trips to the east and to the 
north of Harbin. The first of these were 
made in 1927 and 1928. Then in 1929 Hender- 
son undertook a trip of a month and a half 
with Harbin as the jumping off place. Undis- 
mayed by the unknown trail he successfully 
completed this trip into the almost inacces- 
sible recesses where the Korean Christians 
were settled. The journey was down the 
Sungari to the Amur and some distance up 
the Usuri river by flat bottom steamer. He 
saw much that was wild. The steamer was 
partly armored against surprize from either 
the Chinese or the Siberian side of the river. 
Opium was a common crop and popular com- 
modity against which he was able to register 
his protest. Again in 1930 Mr. Henderson, 
Mr. Kinsler and I made a trip of investigation 
and encouragement among the churches near 
Milsan, which is 300 li (100 miles) north of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway to the east of Harbin 
Henderson was never venturesome but he felt 
the lure of a new trail, so, due quite largely to 
his enthusiasm, we took a day off and visited 
the shores of Lake Hinkai, which lies on the 
border between Siberia and Manchuria and 
has been visited by comparatively few 
travelers. 
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Another trait that stands out was his ex- 
ceptional reticence and patience in dealing 
with young people, who think that to be 
modern one must be forward and unrestrain- 
ed. His enviable capacity for outwaiting 
them often enabled him successfully to ma- 
noeuver without coming into conflict. Music 
was another of his gifts. He frequently 
played the organ for the youths’ choir in the 
church or the piano for a group of young 
people assembled in his home of an evening. 
His work of teaching in the Bible Institute 
was most acceptable to the young men, and 
his vocabulary was varied and up to date. 
As aman Lloyd Henderson was friendly and 
engaging ; his conversation was cheerful and 
ready. In height he was just over six feet, 
combining in a handsome physique both 
strength and agility as any one was bound to 
observe when he stood to speak, walked or 
engaged in games. In tennis he was our 
most skillful player, having an unusual reach 
at the net and surprizing agility in covering 
the court. As a partner or opponent his 
never failing courtesy and cheery smile added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the game. 

Among the eight or ten British and Ameri- 
cans usually in the station Lloyd was known 
‘as particularly fond of poetry and finer litera- 
ture, and was a rapid and varied reader of 
books and magazines of the day. His power 
of description enabled him to write so as to 
grip one’s attention and to make even routine 
reports interesting. Devotional literature was 
in evidence among his books and a devout 
spirit was quickly sensed inthe home. His 
devotional spirit was also seen in his attach- 
‘ment to, and evident satisfaction in. the sta- 
tion Thursday evening prayer meeting which 
by mutual agreement alternated between our 
two homes. On Sunday our foreign service 
rotated in order among our own and the 


Scottish homes, and nothing could be finer 


than to see the children seated round while 
Mr. Henderson led them in. children’s hymns 
and ashort story before giving us his own 
carefully prepared sermon. 


The sudden and tragic death of one only 
thirty-seven years of age leaves us with a 
sense of desolation, as though one of the 
realities and sound supports of life were taken 
away, leaving a vacancy that is irreparable. 
When in my study word came of his sudden 
death the Korean pastor Choi and Elder Kim 
with hot but silent tears coursing down their 
cheeks said: “It was for ushedied. Heis 
martyr to the faith.” To me itis the lone- 
liness of having an only younger brother 
torn from one’s side. We will not attempt 
to describe what it means to those even near- 
er to him: to Mrs. Henderson: to his two 
lovely children; to his brother and his 
mother. Through an inscrutable Providence 
his life was arrested tn the very midst of it 
but the influence of his life cannot be taken 
away. It remains as a blessing and a chal- 


lenge. 
W. T. CooK. 


Notes and Personals 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Left for U. S. A. 
Mrs. L, T. Newland and three children. 
Returned from Furlough 


Rev. S. D. Winn, Chunju. 
Miss Emily Winn, Chunju. 


Northern Methodist Mission (W. F. M. S.) 
Returned from Furlough 
Miss E. M. Van Fleet, Ewha Haktang, Seoul. 
Mis M. E. Young, Ewha Haktang, Seoul. 
Miss H. Boyles, Pyengyang. 
New Arrival 


Mrs. Leadbeater, the mother of Dr, Leadbeater, to 
stay with her daughter at Pyengyang. 


Birth 


To Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Rochester (nee Ruth 
Bonwick) a son, Michael, on Nov. 22nd. at 
Toronto, Canada. 

Died 

At Flat River, Mo., U.S. A., Oct. 8th, very suddenly 
Mr. Clarence L. Larson, husband of Lera only 
daughter of Dr.O.R. Avison. He left two sons, 
aged 15 and 10 years. Mrs. Larson’s address is : 
P. O. Box 896, Flat River, Mo. 
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KOREA CLOTH 


(Manufactured for over twenty years) 


When you purchase Korea Cloth you get absolutely fast material. 
Every yard guaranteed. Sample cards gladly sent upon request. 


KORHA HOSE 


Men’s hose made in cotton and silk. Women’s Stockings can be 
had in cotton or in all-pure-silk. It pays to buy Ladies’ Songdo 


Stockings, the kind that stand washing. 
SCI CeO) Sri kK 
Songdo Silk, like Korea Cloth, is dyed with the fastest dyes in 
existence and is 28 inches wide. 
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- $hirts are made to order from either Korea Cloth or Songdo Silk. e 
Beautiful workmanship. 
- Only Indanthren Dyes are used in the manufacture of Korea Cloth $ : 
and Songdo Silk. 
Orders can be sent to the Salvation Army Trade Department. @ 
~~ —““D- © @ 2 pe ———...- 

NAVY BLUE eee 
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GUARANTEED NOT TO FADE 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 


58 INCHES WIDE 


No. = 010282. is es z 8.50 per yard 
Nos-* 0343s 6.25. = 
NO: 8371 nce cincce OTD. Gy es 
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Ne, OBO EAI Gy, 


CROCKERY — PHOENIX and OTHER WARE 
| Made in Japan............ Send for price list 
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“THE KING OF LOVE” 
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A Story of the Life of Jesus 


bee ee in fifty-two Chapters In the Korean Language 
20 sen per copy 


| THE SALVATION ARMY 
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ce. PUBLISHING & SUPPLIES gis sian 
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THE CHOSEN HOTEL, KEIJO 
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TRAVELLING IN KOREA, in any season of the year, is a 
real pleasure. | Soran 

THE COUNTRY possesses excellent railways, up-to-date west- a 
ern style hotels, and an abundance of historic and scenic attrac- 
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ep tions. . a 
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